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VETERINARY SURGEONS AS JURORS. 





We are indebted to the Secretary of the Veterinary 
Medical Association of Ireland, Mr. Jas. McKenny, for 
a report of a case of great interest to veterinary surgeons 
just decided in Dublin. It was heard before the Lord 
Chief Baron and six judges, so the decision is final for 
Ireland, and a useful precedent for the other divisions of 
the Kingdom. 

Mr. Charles Allen, F.R.C.V.S., was the petitioner, and 
he appealed against an order made for the payment of 
a fine of £2 for non-attendance as a juror at the Com- 
mission Court on the 6th of February last. Counsel 
had argued before Mr. Justice Andrews in the Commis- 
sion Court that the petitioner was exempt as being “a 
licensed. medical practitioner. The questions submitted 
to the Court for Crown Cases Keserved were—(1) Is 
the petitioner entitled to the exemption he claims 
from being returned and from serving on any jury, 
inquest, or enquiry whatsoever. (2) Is the petitioner 
entitled to a remission of the fine referred to in his 
petition. Mr. Dudley White for the petitioner argued 
that veterinary surgeons were included in the term 
“licensed medical practitioners.” 

Mr. Cecil Atkinson, instructed by the Crown Solicitor 
submitted that the Jury Act must be literally construed 
and he contended that “licensed medical practitioners ” 
could only mean persons engaged in the practice of 
medicine in the ordinary acceptance of the term, and 
could not be extended so as to include a totally separate 

class of persons. 

The Judges having consulted the Lord Chief Baron, 
announced that the majority of the judges were of 
opinion that the petitioner was entitled to the exemp- 
tion claimed and that both questions should be answered 
in the affirmative. 

This is an important decision for the veterinary pro- 
fession, and our thanks are due to Mr. Allen for the 
plucky stand he has made. We do not know whether 
the petitioner was supported formally by the Veterinary 
Association of Ireland, but we are certain that any 
expense incurred would be willingly shared by every 
veterinary society if opportunity were afforded the 
members of showing their feeling. For many years we 
have considered it a grievance that pharmaceutical 
chemists and practitioners of human med‘ >: were 
possessed of an exemption not afforded to ve’ __.arians. 
From this comparative view of the subject we are led to 
agree with the profession that exemption from juries Is 
a privelege veterinary surgeons should have. From a 
broader aspect we hold that there should be no exemp- 
tions—every man should bear his part and take his share 
in one of the greatest protections the individual can have 
in any country. Trial by jury does more to ensure indi- 
vidual liberty than all the other chartered privileges we 
possess, and the exemption of nearly all the educated 
classes from serving on juries tends to lower the impor- 
tance of this form of trial, and gives excuse to scoffers 
to belittle what would be greatly missed if once relin- 
quished. 


| 
| 


JUST IN TIME. 


One night last March at 1 a.m. my dreams were 
disturbed by the bell ringing, and on going to the 
door I was told that I was wanted urgently as a two 
year old horse was choking. 

I got up avd drove four miles, having put a tracheo- 

tomy tube into my bag on chance. When [I arrived 
in the yard I could hear the breathing, a long drawn, 
painful wheezing sound of my patient, and on look- 
ing at him found him in a distressed state. Mucous 
membranes purple ; head extended, eye anxious, legs 
‘‘ propped.” A swelling about six inches long was 
apparent on the upper surface of the upper third of 
the trachea and slightly more pronounced on the left 
side. 1 concluded it was astranglesabscess. When 
turning the horse to a more convenient position he 
slowly sank down on his head and front legs and 
apparently ceased breathing. I got hold of the first 
knife in my bag I could find and rubbing my fingers 
down the front of the trachea below the swelling 
made an incision as well as I could under the circum- 
stances, there being only one candle. When | opened 
the trachea the air rushed in and the horse gave one 
or two long sighs and then gradually commencel 
breathing again. I then inserted the tube, and in 
about twenty minutes after he got up and appeared 
all right, as he ate a mash. I opened the abscess. | 
may say that before opening it, on putting my 
finger into the trachea | could not get it up between 
the upper and lower surfaces of the trachea, such 
was the pressure oi the abscess. 
I felt sure at the time | made the incision that 
the horse could not recover, and was most agreeably 
surprised when he did so. The moral of it is “ never 
say die.”’ 





CasTRATION oF A Monorcuip. 


A personal friend of mine had a four-year-old 
half-bred stallion in which one testicle—the left 
had descended, but the right had not. This horse 
worked fairly quietly as a three-year-old and served 
some mares, fifteen of which proved in foal to him. 
When he became four he got cross and would not 
work satisfactorily, so 1 was asked to operate on him. 
I stated the risk and confessed that I had never 
operated on a cryptorchid, but he said he would risk 
it, and I was glac of thechance. I put the horse on 
low diet and gave him a dose of physic a week 
before, and concentrated diet for » few days before 
operating. 

I cast the horse with ropes in the ordinary way 
and gave him chloroform (which I had to do my- 
self as I had no assistant), and when under scrubbed 
the scrotum and surrounding parts well with hot 
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water and chinosol soap. Then rinsed with subli- 
mate lotion and dried. I then scrubbed my own 


lotion (1-1000). After giving the horse more chloro- 
form I made an incision in place recommended by 
Miller, large enough to let my hand in. I worked 
my fingers gently through the connective tissue and 
along the inguinal canal—which was fairly wide— 
and finally pierced the peritoneum. The first thing 
I came across was a loop of small intestine. I let 
that go and put my hand further in until I touched 
the bladder and as I did so a body the shape of a 
testicle floated into my hand. I squeezed it and the 
horse struggled a little, so I brought it up through 
the wound and found I had secured my object. I 
cut it off with a sterilised Reliance Castrator 
(Arnold’s) and returned the cord to the abdomen. 
After swabbing the blood away with aseptic tow I 
stitched up the wound. I then took the other testi- 
cle out using the clam and actual cautery. The 
horse had nearly recovered from the chloroform by 
this time;I let him up and put him in stable, 
gave him hay, oats, and mashing, and syringed out 
the wounds daily with sublimate lotion, taking the 
stitches out next day. The horse was not an hour 
sick, swelled very little, and was working twelve days 
after and ever since when required. The tempera- 
ture never over 101° F, 

I am recording this case more as an encourage- 
ment to other ygung members like myself who might 
feel nervous, as ? did, at undertaking such an opera- 
tion without previous experience. I know very well 
that the next case might not be nearly so satisfac- 
tory in its results, but I feel more confident to try. 

A. J. Morrert, M.R.C.V.S. 

Ballinasloe. 











BACTERTA. 


Mr. David Pugh, F.R.C.V.S., delivered a very interest- 
ing lecture at the Kippington Church Institution, on 
“ Bacteria.” The Vicar of St. Marys presided over a 
large audience and briefly introduced the lecturer. Mr. 
Pugh proceeded, by the aid of numerous lantern slides, 
to describe and illustrate the various form of bacilli, 
his remarks and descriptions being intelligently followed 
by the company present. Subsequently he gave the 
following interesting general account of bacteria : 

You will have gathered from what I have said, that 
bacteria are exceedingly minute vegetable cells, being 
ever present in the air, water and the earth (fortunately 
comparatively speaking only a small percentage cause 
any of the recognised diseases), and it is practically 
impossible to examine a portion of either of these with- 
out finding large numbers manifesting various shapes and 
sizes. 

Personally [ think that all disease producing germs, 
were originally capable of existing and thriving quite 
independent of man or animal, but by chance when 
introduced accidentally into some part of their anatomy 
and finding the soil. congenial to their welfare and 
growth, they developed and by a series of such events 
they found themselves able to attack, invade and even 
destroy their host. In the course of time after forsaking 


their original haunts they became so inured to their. in- 
vaded territory that a certain number became unable to 
thrive under their original conditions. 

Some of the most fatal diseases with which we have 





hands with carbolic soap and rinsed in sublimate the bacillus of lock-jaw is present in eve 





to contend, are caused by the introduction of bacteria 
that have their natural habitat in the soil ; for instance, 
bit of garden 
mould, and we all know what painful results the 
accidental imprisonment of this particular organism 
leads to. 

Again, most farmers know to their cost that certain 
pastures are fatal to their young stock, because it con- 
tains a bacillus which produces a disease commonly 
known as black leg, puck, etc. Fortunately, thanks to 
the great savant Pasteur, we are now able to inoculate 
animals successfully against this particular malady. 

To differentiate between the various bacteria necessi- 
tates a great deal of manipulative skill on the part of 
the bacteriologist. He has to note particularly their 
form, whether they possess an active movement or not, 
and which of the many stains they absorb to give colour 
to themselves. By noting the peculiar preference for 
certain analine tints, the coloring of these minute 
bodies has been reduced to a very fine art. 

To make pure cultures outside of the animal body, it 
is necessary for the bacteriologist to be an expert in 
culinary skill. The prescribed dishes have to be exactly 
to their taste, otherwise no development will take place, 
they (z.e., the Bacteria) being most fastidious. Theis 
menu includes blood serum (the clear fluid of the blood), 
milk, wine, peptone broth, gelatine, etc. In the mean- 
time the general surroundings have to be carefully 
attended to, the temperature kept at that which 
is most favourable tc their growth, and an abun- 
dance of air for some, and none for others. 

To study the effects of these cultures and their pro- 
ducts, animals are often inoculated: the horse after 
repeated and graduated inoculations of the toxins or 
poisons created by the diphtheria bacillus developes a 
material in its blood known as antitoxin, which is cap- 
able when inoculated into a human patient of checking 
the progress of diphtheria. Immunity to a second 
attack of some of the contagious diseases is said to be 
due to a toxin or chemical substance created in the 
blood, as the result of the previous invasion, and whose 
presence is inimical to the growth of that special 
organism. Another idea is that all the food necessary 
for the welfare of the germs was exhausted in the first 
onslaught. 

Other scientists maintain that the little white cells, or 
as they are sometimes called the little white scavengers 
of our body, are more active and eager for the fray and 
swoop down and destroy the intruders when they appear 
a second time. 

No doubt you will wonder how it is that we have 
survived so long ; seeing that we are surrounded in every 
way by innumerable microbes. Don’t be alarmed ; 
through the wisdom of our Great Creator we are 
marvellously protected, and as long as you pay close 
attention to the laws of nature and avoid all excesses, 
you have not very much to fear. Externally, as long as 
our skin is kept perfectly clean and intact it is a very 
powerful barrier to any foreign substance. Floating 
particles in the air we breathe are caught by moist hairs 
in our nostrils, or the membranes above; should any 
by chance pass on and deposit themselves on the surface 
of the wind pipe, they are carried back for expectoration 
by a beautiful series of waves caused by brush-like cells 
which line the inner surface of the tube. Occasionally 
these invisible enemies are introduced, or break through 
the skin, the lining membranes of the air passages or 
bowel ; to be immediately attacked by little white 
globular bodies called colourless corpuscles or phagocy- 
tes. The little defenders are only only 1-2500th of an 
inch in diameter, but are ready against any foe to do 
or die either in the blood or in the tissues, and they re- 
mind one strongly of our Jack Tars who are always 
ready to meet any of their country’s foes either on land 
or sea. By supporting the navy you strengthen Jack’s 
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hands, and by obeying the dictates of nature, our little 
colourless defenders are maintained in a vigorous state. 
When nature’s laws are violated the white corpuscles 
are debilitated and fall an easy prey to the invading 
he which ends disastrously in most cases to their 
ost. 

I hope that our lives may not be curtailed on this 
beautiful and interesting world by the action of any 
of these pugnacious little microbe bodies ; but that we 
may live to praise the marvellous creation of the Great 
Architect of the Universe to the full extent of man’s 
alloted time, and when the closing scene comes we 
ay say ip the words of a verse I read somewhere when 
a boy, 


“When wasting age and wearing strife, 
Have sapped the leaning walls of life, 
Take this poor dust Thy mercy warms, 
And put it into Heavenly forms.” 


At the close of the lecture the Chairman proposed the 
customary vote of thanks to Mr. Pugh and remarked 
that the lecture was one of the most interesting and 
instructive ever delivered in the building. The vote was 
enthusiastically accorded. 





NORTH OF ENGLAND 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The quarterly meeting was held at the Douglas Hotel, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, on Friday, May 15th. The follow- 
ing members were present: Messrs. Geo. Craik, Aln- 
wick (President); G. R. Dudgeon. Sunderland; W. 
Hunter, Newcastle ; F. Pickering, Hexham; W. Law- 
son, Rothbury ; J. Davidson, Newcastle; A. Gofton, 
North Shields ; H. S. Elphick, Newcastle ; E. R. Gibson, 
Seaham Harbour (Hon. Sec). Visitor, Mr. C. Elphick. 

The minutes of previous meeting were taken as read. 

Letters were read from the Secretaries of the Sanitary 
Institute, and of the Institute of Public Health, asking 
the Association to appoint delegates to their respective 
congresses at Bradford and Liverpool. After some dis- 
cussion it was decided to send a representative to the 
Congress of the Sanitary Institute ; and the matter was 
left in the hands of the President and Secretary. 

Messrs. T. Harper, Forest Hall; J. Dixon, Blay- 
don; and F. Pickertnc, Hexham, were duly elected 
members of the Association, on the proposition of Mr. 
A. Gofton, and seconded by Mr. Dudgeon. 





The Subject was a male of the middle white breed, 
aged 5 months. He had been purchased by a butcher 
about 5 weeks before slaughter, and during that time 
had been quite healthy, had fed well, and no symptoms 
had been seen which would indicate that he differed 
In any way from the others with which he was kept 
and fed 

The pig when [ saw it had been slaughtered and 
dressed and was exposed for sale on one of the 
stalls in the Birmingham Central Meat Market. 
Jooking into the abdominal cavity there appeared at 
first sight to be four kidneys showing up through the 
fat in which they were embedded, but when the fat 
separating the two kidneys of the same side was re- 
moved, they were seen to be connected by kidney 
tissue. Removed from the capsule and examined each 
kidney measured just over 9 in. in length, and 2 in. 
in its widest part, and consisted of two practically 
distinct kidneys united by a band of kidney tissue 
about 4 in. wide and 1 in. long. The weight of each 
was 4+ oz. 

The anterior portion of each kidney was Sin. long, 
and in shape and position normal, but its bulk was 
rather less, It was provided with an artery, a vein and 
a ureter, the latter draining a normal pelvis. The ureter 
left the kidney about 2 in. from its anterior extremity, 
passed backwards between the kidney and the posterior 
aorta for 3 inches, and then turning outwards passed 
beneath the kand connecting the anterior and posterior 
portions, coming into relation with the only border of 
the posterior half of the kidney. 

The posterior portion measured 3} in. in length and 
in shape resembled a haricot bean slightly bent on 
itself. It was situated far back in the abdominal 
cavity, its posterior border being in contact with the 
ilium. Like the anterior half it was provided with an 
artery, a vein, and a ureter. The ureter commenced 
on the inner border and about 4 in. from the anterior 
extremity of the kidney, passed outwards and slightly 
backwards above the kidney, and joined the ureter 
from the anterior half to form a common duct wh'ch 
passed backwards and slightly outwards in relation to 
the outer border of the posterior portion of the kidney. 
This duct could only be followed for an inch or two, 
the remainder having been removed in dressing the 
carcase. 

On section each portion of the kidney had its own 
pelvis. The kidney tissue was normal in appearance 
and the cortical and medullary substances could be 
traced along the connecting band, but no line of 
separation between the two halves of the kidney could 





INTERESTING CASES. 
By A. Gorton, M.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—A paper dealing with 
a set subject would possibly have aroused more interest 
and given rise to a better discussion than that which [ 
am bringing before you to-day, but I felt that the time 
at my disposal before this meeting was not sufficient to 
ees such a paper, and I offered in the event of the 

ecretary being unable to find anyone willing to enter- 
tain you this afternoon, to do what I could in the way of 
interesting cases. Every practitioner meets cases which | 
differ more or less from the ordinary run, and I think 
that to give accounts of such cases and to induce an | 
exchange of opinions is of considerable practical value. 
If the cases which I am bringing before you to-day 
arouse your interest and give rise toa good discussion I 
shall feel that my little effort has not been altogether 
unsuccessful. 

DousLe KipNeys IN THE Pic. 

For the opportunity of seeing this I was indebted to 
Mr. Hothersale, one of the meat inspectors for the City 
of Birmingham. 





be distinguished. All the other organs of this pig 
were normal. 

The abnormal condition of this pig’s kidneys it is 
needless to say drew a good deal of attention to the 
stall in which the carcase was hanging, and in conver- 
sation with several of the largest butchers in the market 
I learnt that occasionally a pig with one kidney double 
was met with, but none of them had ever seen one in 
which both kidneys were double. 


GANGRENE or THE Hinp Limp IN A Horse. 


The subject was a grey draught gelding, eight years 
old, in good hard working condition, and employed for 
general carting. 

History.—-He had been thrown while taking a load 
over some rough broken ground, and on rising was 
lame. The lameness at first, | was told, was only slight, 
and the owner being ill able to do without the horse had 
kept him at work, but after about a week the lameness 
had increased, and the owner then had the leg well rub- 
bed with embrocaition, followed with the application of 


4 hot water bandage from the hock to the fetlock dur- 


ing the time the horse was in the stable. The embro- 
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cation, after several rubbings combined with the action 
of the hot bandage, had evidently blistered ; the lame- 
ness as a result increased, and the horse was laid off 
work. After standing two days in the stable, during 
which time the same treatment was continued, symptoms 
were seen which were taken to indicate a shot of grease. 
The leg was then bandaged with hay bands, and their 
temperature maintained by pouring hot water on to 
them at short intervals. This treatment was continued 
for 24 to 36 hours, when the horse began to show 
somewhat serious symptoms and I was summoned to 
attend. 

Symptoms.—The horse was very lame on the off hind 
leg, being scarcely able to bear any weight on it. The 
whole limb from the stifle downwards was much swollen, 
hot and very painful. The inguinal lymphatic glands 
were swollen and slightly tender tothe touch. The skin, 
a hand’s breadth below the stifle joint and as far down 
as the hock, was sweating profusely, the sweat running 
down over the hoof. The term sweating explains the 
appearance, but is not correct, the discharge from the 
skin being the result of the formation and rupture of a 
large number of small vesicles and the exudation of a 
thin, nearly clear, serous fluid from the exposed surfaces. 
Below the hock, on the inside and on the outside of the 
limb, were large fluctuating swellings extending as far 
down as the fetlock, and separated from one another in 
front and behind by about }inch where the skin appar- 
ently was adherent to the subjacent tissues The effect 
produced by the combined action of the hot water and 
the embrocation was evident immediately below the 
hock, the appearance being such as one would expect 
after the application of too severe a blister. 

The constitutional symptoms were grave, pulse 72 and 
weak, temp. 105 F., membranes of a pale yellowish tint, 
respirations short and hurried, patchy perspiration, 
slightly increased thirst and entire loss of appetite. The 
horse was evidently suffering most acute pain. 

Diagqnosis.—The case was somewhat puzzling at first. 
The symptoms in some respects resembled those of 
lymphangitis, but a little consideration showed me that 
that was not the condition with which I had te deal. 
In acute cases of lymphangitis it has been my experience 
that the symptoms are most acute before much swelling 
of the limb has taken place, and they abate more or less 
as the swelling increases ; whilst in this case the symp- 
toms had become more acute as the swelling had in- 
creased. Then, again, the lymphatic glands when mani- 
pulated were only slightly tender compared with the 
acute pain in the limb. I eventually came to the con- 
clusion that the symptoms which before I saw the horse 
were taken for those of ordinary lymphangitis were pro- 
bably the result of over-blistering, and that the hot 
water fomentations used for the relief of these symp- 
toms were too hot and had scalded the leg. I was 
assured, however, that the water was not too hot, but I 
have since learnt that it was drawn from the boiler of an 
adjoining sawmills and applied to the leg within a few 
minutes without the addition of any cold. 

Treatment.—Aloes3v. was given ; the dose was only 
a small one on account of the somewhat serious constitu- 
tional disturbance and the entire loss of appetite, and 
this was followed with 

Rk. Tr. Acon. Flem. Mv. 
Lig. Ammon. Acet. 3i. 
iven in the drinking water. A mixture of Liq. Plumbi 
ubacet. and Rape oil was applied to the leg, and the 
horse put into slings. 

Daring the night the leg above the hock became more 
swollen and emphysematous, while below the hock, 
about midway between that joint and the fetlock, the 





swelling on the outside of the leg had burst and a large 
uantity of very fcetid purulent matter been discharged. : 

A probe inserted into the wound could be passed right 

down behind the fetlock joint as far down as an inch 


above the ergot, and here an incision was made, and as 
the inside swelling communicated with the outside at 
this point its contents were discharged. Incision of the 
skin caused no pain and there was no hemorrhage ; it 
was evidently dead and sloughing, and I determined to 
remove as much as possible of the dead tissues. There 
proved to be more of this than I expected and to take 
them all away meant removing the greater part of the 
skin and immediately subjacent tissues as far up as the 
hock and portions above that joint. This was rather a 
large order, and as the sloughing tissues above the hock 
were not clearly defined I decided toremove as much as 
possible below the hock, and above that joint to make 
a number of incisions through the skin to give exit to 
the imprisoned discharges. When this was done below 
the hock a strip of skin about 2in. wide was left down 
the front of the metatarsal bone. The tendons, artery, 
veins and nerves were exposed. The vein was empty, 
and as its walls were in the same condition as the sur- 
rounding structures it was removed. The exposed struc- 
tures were of a dirty brownish yellow colour, and in parts 
a greeny black, and bloodless. 

The leg was now bathed twice daily with warm water 
to which a good disinfectant was added, and then with 
warm permanganate of potass solution. The exposed 
surfaces and wounds were dusted with iodoform and 
boric acid. 

This treatment was continued for four days, and at the 
end of that time a distinct line of demarcation had 
formed and it was apparent that nearly all the skin over 
the sides and back of the leg below the stifle would be 
lost, and little more than a strip 7 or 8 inches wide 
would remain down the front of the leg. Below the 
fetlock the tissues remained sound for the greater part. 

Whilst these changes were taking place locally there 
was little change in the constitutional symptoms. After 
the swellings in the limb burst the pain became less 
acute and the respirations less hurried. The tempera- 
ture varied little, within 14 degrees. There was com- 
plete loss of appetite, the only nourishment taken being 
flour or oatmeal gruel and a few raw potatoes and 
carrots. 

The well nigh hopeless nature of the case was early 
pointed out to the owner, but he was not convinced till 
the gangrenous tissues above the hock began to separate 
and the horse was in a state of collapse. He then had 
him destroyed. 

In this case I can only think that the gangrene re- 
sulted from causes acting from the outside, for such a 
large surface was affected and only the more superficial 
tissues involved. Had there been any serious interfer- 
ence with the larger bloodvessels the deeper structures 
would not have been so well supplied with blood and 
they would have been involved in the diseased process. 


THE TREATMENT OF TETANUS BY THE INTRACEREBRAL 
INJECTION OF ANTI TETANIN. 


In The Journal of Comparative Pathology and 
Therapeutics for December, 1901, Mr. Sidney Villar, 
gives accounts of two cases of tetanus, both of which 
recovered after being treated by the above method. 
My results in the treatment of this disease have not 
been very encouraging, and I determined after reading 
Mr. Villar’s article to try this method of treatment in 
my next case, if I could obtain the owner’s consent 
to the operation. The opportunity was not long in 
coming. The patient wasa six-year-old draught mare. 
She foaled on the 12th April last year that rather a diffi- 
cult time, the tail and one hind leg only of the foal being 
presented. The owner accomplished delivery himself, 
but the mare retained the afterbirth and as she was not 
doing well the following day we were asked to attend. 
The after-birth was removed and the uterus washed 
out with an antiseptic solution. The mare did well 
until the 18th (53 days after foaling) when symptoms of 
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tetanus supervened. A large dose of opening medicine 
was given and followed with belladonna electuary, but 
the disease took an acute course and the mare became 
rapidly worse. 
days, by which time the symptoms had becume so severe 
that the owner gave up all hope of the mare, and it was 
only then that Le consented to let me try the intracere- 
bral injection, 

The method adopted in giving the injection was that 
described by Mr. Villar which | will repeat here. The 
skin of the forehead was shaved, thoroughly cleansed 
and asepticised, and after injecting a solution of cocaine, 
two incisions meeting at an acute angle were made 
through the skin and temporal muscles down to the 
parietal bone, the muscles were then dissected away 
from the bone sufficiently to allow a small triangu!ar 
flap being raised, and to admit ot the entrance of a small 
gimlet. This exposed a small portion of the parietal 
bone about 1 in. from the parietal ridge and on a Jine 
with the anterior margin of the root of the ear. A 
small hole was bored through the bone with a gimlet, 
and with a hypodermic syringe 24 dr. (about 9 c.c.) cf 
antitetanin was injected, the needle of the syringe 
being passed right into the brain. The wound was then 
dusted with powdered boric acid, and covered with a 
pad of sublimated wool kept in position by means of 
strips of sticking plaster. 

The mare showed no change at the end of 24 hours 
and a second injection was given on the opposite side. 
There was no abatement of the symptoms, however, and 
death took place 30 hours after the second injection. 

Shortly after this | had another opportunity of trying 
this treatment. The patient was a nine-year-old draught 
mare and there was no history of any wound. The first 
symptoms were seen by the owner on the 29th July last 
year and I saw the mare the same day. This case like 
the preceding one was acute and followed a rapid 
course. It was two days before I obtained the owner’s 
consent to the intracerebral injection, and having ob- 
tained it I performed the operation without delay in the 
same way as in the preceding case, excepting that I 
made a single linear incision through the skin and tem- 
poral muscles instead of raising a triangular flap. 
Twenty-four hours Jater I repeated the injection on 
the opposite side. This case was no more successful 
than the last, and the mare died three days after the 
second injection. The wounds up to the time of death 
did well, their lips were adherent, and healing was evi- 
dently taking place by first intention. The patients 
after the injection of the cocaine took no notice of the 
operation, and the injection of the anti-tetanin produced 
no visible effect, it did not produce any abatement of 
the symptoms, nor, I think, did it delay the progress of 
the disease. The anti-tetanin used was that ordinarily 
employed as a preventive after injuries to the feet, etc. 

he above two cases are not encouraging, but it 1s 
oy the treatment was too long delayed, that if it 
ad been commenced earlier the results might have been 
different, nevertheless I do not feel disposed to repeat 
it, unless I can hear of more favourable results. 


Messr. Pickering, Elphick, Dudgeon, Hunter, David- 
son, Craik, Lawson, and Gibson took part in the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Gorton having replied, was acccrded a vote of 


thanks and the meeting concluded. 
E. R. Grsson, Hon. Sec. 








A Correction.—In the “ Personal” paragraph, p. 795, 
June 13, for “Mr. W. E. Woods” read Mr. W. E. Livock. 


Mr. Livock writes us that he was judging hunters, hacks, 
harness horses and jumpers. 


This treatment was continued for two | 





| each case. 
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OF IRELAND 
(Continued from p, 808) 


Mr. THomPson drew attention to the question of the 
duties of veterinary inspectors to Local Authorities in 
Ireland, and complained that extra work was being im- 
posed on them without suitable remuneration being 
allowed for it. He said, asa case in point, that recently 
a great many horses had been imported from Glasgow 
and the North of England, and these had to be exam 
ined when they came to Ireland and a report sent in in 
As he considered this outside his regular 
duty he sent in a bill to his Council which, however, 
they refused to pay. The Armagh County Council also 
refused to pay tor this work, though the Town Council 
allowed their Inspector’s claim. A great deal of trouble 
and expense had been imposed on him in connection 
with the matter, and time lost in visiting horses, some 
of which were not located where they were said to be. 
He had also got a long list of pig dealers’ premises to 
visit and inspect and report on—which he had duly car- 
ried out—and had to make a re-inspection as well. It 
took him five days to go through the list. He sent in a 
bill, which was not paid. He thought the matter was 
one of interest to members of the Association and would 
like to have their views as to the course he should adopt 
in future. 

Mr. McKenny thought it was a matter of very great 
importance to all of them, and that it would be well to 
submit it to their Council for consideration. Of course 
if it was Mr. Thompson’s duty to act on the instructions 
he had referred tohe could not expect to be paid twice, 
but as far as he had represented to them the work men- 
tioned was outside his duty as an inspector, and he 
thought he was legally entitled to hisfee. Their Asso 
ciation should support him in his complaint. 

Mr. Newsom thought a test case should be tried, and 
they ought to give Mr. Thompson their support, more 
especially with regard to his grievance in connection with 
the inspection of Jairs and pig dealers’ premises, as he 
thought such was altogether outside the terms of his ap- 
pointment. He was similarly situated to Mr. Thomp- 
son. His first application to his County Council was 
marked “ read,” they did not consider he was entitled to 
any extra remuneration. However, he sent in a very 
strongly worded application to the next meeting and in 
the course of time he was informed that there had been 
a communication from the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction saying that they had no ob- 


ASSOCIATION 


jection to the Council remunerating him for the extra 


work. He got paid—not his full claim—but he had 
accepted it, and he thought he had accordingly estab- 
lished an important precedent. He had not to inspect 
any imported horses, he had been merely notified that 
certain horses had arrived at certain places, but he did 
not act in the matter. 

Mr. DuNNE had similar experience to Mr. Thompson, 
as he had examined a number of supposed glandered 
horses coming from Glasgow, but his County Council 
had refused any extra fee, as they maintained on each 
occasion that it was part of his duty under the Contag- 
ious Diseases of Animals Act. He also mentioned 
another rather hard case. Some time ago he was called 
in by the police in connection with a case of supposed 
malicious poisoning among a number of cattle in his 
district. On the Police Order he attended on behalf of 
the County Council, and was engaged for about three 
hours. He sent in an account amounting to two 
guineas, but the Council quietly turned round and said 
they were not responsible as they had not given him 
definite instructions. He could not delay the post- 
mortem examination to wait for the Council’s instruc- 
tions. It would be impossible to get anythiag from the 
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Councils unless some strong measures were adopted. 
He also had to inspect swine Jairs and carts without 
extra fee. 

Mr. Mason wanted to know what would be gained by 
referring the matter to the Council, and told the story 
of the quaker whu thought sympathy should assume a 
financial form. He wished to ask “how much” they 
sympathised with Mr. Thompson and che others ; for his 
part he was sorry to the extent of half a sovereign. He 
thought they should all put their hands in their pockets 
- and subscribe towards meeting the expenses of adjust- 
ing this grievance. He himself had got a fee of three 
guineas in connection with the poisoning case Mr. 
Dunne spoke of, and if the latter had not got paid it was 
a very great shame. 

Mr. FREEMAN thought that before bringing the matter 
before the Council it should be clearly shown what the 
terms of their appointment were. 

Mr. HEDLEY explained that the duties of the inspector 
varied according to the County Council that engaged 
him ; some were paid so much per annum for any duties 
imposed on them, and some so much per visit. He did 
not know the terms of the appointments of the gentle- 
men who had spoken, but if they had a good case and 
the Council took the matter up they might consider it 
well to write to the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction explaining that there was a great 
deal of dissatisfaction in the country because of the 
arrangements which are made between the County 
Councils and the members of the veterinary profession, 
and suggest that greater uniformity might be secured in 
the matter of such arrangements. ‘They also might ap- 
prove of the veterinary profession following the example 
of the medical profession and band themselves together 
to protect their interests and save themselves from being 
squeezed out of a living. 

Mr. Howarp approved of Mr. Hedley’s suggestion 
that the members of their profession should combine all 
over Ireland and have their appointments placed on a 
better footing. At present ae feared that many a man 
if he objected to do this extra work would be simply 
told that another would be got to take his place. He 
had been instructed on one occasion to go and see some 
sheep dipped. He refused, but was told that if he did 
not act he might resign. He then had simply to doas 
others around him would in similar circumstances. He 
thought it was quite time that veterinary inspectors 
should insist on being raid a decent salary for their 
services. 

Mr. ALLEN asked if there was any agreement as to the 
duties to be performed, and if there was any paper 
signed as tosame. If a veterinary surgeon agreed to do 
whatever the County Council asked him without a pre- 
vious agreement it was his own loss. Veterinary sur- 
- geons should combine and agree as to their duties, the 
Association could not help them. 

Mr. THOMPSON said he was appointed twenty years ago 
by the Local Authority. An advertisement appeared in 
the local press for a veterinary inspector to carry out 
the duties under the Contagious Diseases Animals Act. 
A great number of new Acts had been passed since then 
and consequently new duties imposed which he thought 
should be paid for. 

Mr. Norris thought that legally in Ireland an Inspec- 
tor could be appointed who was not a qualified veteri- 
nary surgeon, and that the law on this point should be 
the first thing to get altered. 

Mr. HEDLEY said that no man could be appointed as 
a Local Authority Veterinary Inspector without (under 
the previous administration) the consent of the Lord 
Lieutenant, or now without the approval of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and both had in recent times in- 
variably refused to sanction the appointment of any but 
a qualified V.S. There were some isolated cases of other 








appointments but they were simply the remnants of the ‘ 


old days. During the time that he has had the honour 
of being Chief Inspector of the Department there has 
been no appointment of any other than a qualified man, 
and there is no prospect of any exception to this rule 
arising. The Department was only too willing to assist 
the veterinary surgeons in Ireland so long as the latter 
continue to co-operate with them in promoting the wel- 
fare of the live stock of Ireland, the cattle rearing 
industry, and Agriculture generally. 

Mr. JORDAN seconded Mr. McKenny’s proposition that 
the whole question should be laid before their Council 
for consideration. Carried unanimously. 

The President and Secretary requested that all docu- 
ments, advertisements, and forms bearing on the matter 
should be at once sent in to the Secretary so that the 
case might be made as complete as possible. 


REMARKS ON VETERINARY AND MEDICAL 
SCIENCE. 


By J. J. Ketry, M.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—The wonderful rapidity 
with which remarkable changes, revolutionary and far- 
reaching in their effects, are daily taking place around 
us, and the strange possibilities of the future, render 
the present a time of great and peculiar interest to any- 
one who takes more than a superficial view of the pro- 
gress of events. Human nature, ever since its emanci- 

ation from a state of barbarism, and at every period of 
its history, has lain under the influence and been swayed 
by the same passions. Ambition and the desire to 
possess influence, and retain power, have been at all 
stages of human development its most striking charac- 
teristics, and have lain deep-seated in the minds of men. 

The world has ever treated with callous indifference, 
or shewn but scanty favour to her greatest teachers. 
The rankest ingratitude, persecution, hunger, and the 
prison cell have, in almost all times and in every 
country, been the market price it has offered for its 
wisdom ; the welcome it has extended to those who came 
to enlighten and to purify it. If one permits his mind 
to drift backwards over the field covered by the labours 
of those men whose names stand out prominently 
identified with the great problems of social) and scientific 
reform, the one fact that looms up and strikes the mind 
with the greatest force is, that whether in the pursuit 
of literature, the arts, or the sciences, the men whose 
labours have been productive of the greatest amount of 
good, who have given up their lives to the study and 
development of those subjects which have conferred 
the most permanent and therefore the greatest bless- 
ings on humanity, and contributed most to the common 
weal, have themselves profited the least, and have been 
invariably destined to eat out their hearts in solitude 
and desolation, condemned to drudgery, obscurity, and 
neglect. , 

The whole face of society as at present constituted is 
rapidly undergoing change. We arein a stage of transi- 
tion ; we are rapidly, and with a most unbecoming 
haste shaking ourselves clear of all our old traditions 
and old-time methods. That old spirit of chivalry, 
sentiment, and old-time honesty of purpose, which exer- 
cised so powerful an influence in shaping the conduct 
and modelling the thoughts of men; which, while it 
consolidated, did much to brighten and sweeten life, is 
rapidly falling to decay, and little now remains of it but 
a memory—a mere shadow of a shade. While we wel- 
come with mingled feelings of wonder and delight the 
progress of events, and could not by any means tolerate 
the idea of remaining still or looking back, except to 
institute comparison, yet there are memories that cling 
so tenaciously round the past that we cannot help re- 
gretting their departure, feeling that Society in the 
uture, with all its advantages, will be all the poorer 
for their loss. 
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The future is in possession of strange problems for 


men in every walk of life ; we live in an age which takes 
no note of the sound of a great name ; whose tendency 
is to destroy reverence for authority long prevailing ; an 
age whose turbulent and blazing light usurps the peace 
and restful darkness of the night ; an express age ; an 
age of racing caged giants across land and sea; an age 
fuming and fretting because it cannot soar with the 
lark and establish stations in mid-air. The electricity 
which it has harnessed is having its revenge. We are 
left without time for reflection or improvement, for 
healthful enjoyment, or for the performance of the com- 
monest courtesies of life. It isan age of crafty hypo- 
crisy, of cramming, of shallow knowledge, of quackery 
and advertisement ; an age of greed, of cant, and grip 
ing selfishness. Men refuse to set aside or be turned 
away from the sordid considerations which have done 
so much to warp their judgment and subordinate their 
will. All individuality or originality is in danger of 
being literally crushed out ; there is no recognition for 
a man, however fine his achievements, unless he makes 
his achievements known. Men are being converted, or 
are converting themselves into machines—mere human 
registers, for the purpose of recording dividends ; intel- 
lectual attainments and scientific worth are stifled out 
of existence, and count for nothing if they cannot or 
will not accomodate themselves to the requirements of 
the moment, and must inevitably go down before the 
overpowering crush and influence of an all-powerful, 
unscrupulous, money-getting craze. 

The profession of medicine, which by right of its great 
office, one would think should claim first place in the 
calculations of men whose minds are satiated with the 
spirit of the time, calling as it does into play the primal 
law of self-preservation, and the consideration of the 
profoundest and most interesting of all human specula- 
tions—the preservation and maintenance of health— 
has not even yet come within measurable distance of 
es that place in the economy of human affairs to 
which its awful significance entitles it. 

The soldier, the politician, the lawyer. and the dip- 
lomatist, have at every period in the history of the 
British Constitution at least contrived to fill up a big 
space in the public mind of the time ; to blunt the judg- 
ment, and take captive the will of the people ; to shelter 
themselves behind those forms which only diplomacy 
and legal cunning can suggest, which enables them 
while appropriating all the wealth, to lay the nation 
still under a debt of obligation to them. The soldier, 
who with fire and sword carries ruin in his train, deso- 
lates the homes of millions, subordinates the liberties of 
a whole nation, tramples under foot all forms of govern- 
ment, is received with acclamation as a benefactor to 
Society ; triumphal arches meet him at every turning ; 
brazen monuments are set up in his honour ; a —_ ul 
nation lays itself at his feet, and a devoted Parliament 
votes large sums of public money to compensate him 
for his services to the State. The lawyer, who always 
contrives to make the laws to be administered by 
lawyers, whose primary duty in society is to blind the 
judgment and inflame the passions of men and to stir 
up all the worst instincts in human character, has al- 
ways to percolate the whole social system, and nobble 
every place of influence and emolument in the State. 
There is no office from the Woolsack down to a county 
coronership that he does not consider himself qualified, 
and under a special obligation to fill. 

There is to be no chronicle made of the acts of hero- 
ism perpetrated or the victories achieved by men 
who face death every day and every hour in the 
day, in all its horror and _ hideous loathsomeness, 
in a fever-stricken, foul-smelling den in some city 
slum ; or the man who faces death under the fire 

of the enemy in order that he may bring hope 
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and comfort to the heart and lighten the pain of 
Tolan ee down on the battlefield. 
, é ays to remain the silent sister: a 
mere cipher in the community. If it is so ordained, that 
Society requires that the first duty of citizenship is to 
render a signal service to your country and your king, 
stdenggacde * go far afield to find the greatest that has 
) dered in the history of ancient or modern 
times. We have had recently a forcible example of the 
instability of human greatness. When the attention of 
the civilised world was turned towards England, when 
every road led to London, when public interest was on 
tip toe, and all the proud traditions of patriotism and 
eter gh i ne red-hot in the minds and in the 
se ) : tnglishmen, when the great object of their 
and veneration lay stricken down at the foot of his 
throne, and the hopes of a great Empire seemed blasted ; 
when the bubble reputation of the soldier, the craft and 
cunning of the Jawyer, and, the measured and courtly 
periods of the diplomatist could avail nothing ; when 
they looked into each other’s faces in blank amaze and 
helpless for good, a man came out of the cool shades of 
silence, out of the ranks of that band of silent workers, 
snatched his King back from the gates of death, and 
restored him again to the arms of his people. What 
has been his reward for such a service, upon the national 
and political significance of which few men would care 
to offer an opinion, Such a service is not considered 
worthy to rank in the catalogue with those which call 
for State recognition or an exhibition of public favour. 
There is no public show, no vote in Parliament to re- 
compense him for his services. He has, I suppose, been 
paid his fee, and is forthwith elbowed out of the way 
to make room for the crowd of political spongers who 
soak up the King’s countenance and obstruct his 
vision. 
Here was a service with all its intensity and dramatic 
force that one would expect might stick deep into the 
mind and appeal to a people less pear ears than the 
English. Here was a great opportunity offered to the 
State to do a gracious, a humane, and above all, a 
patriotic act by coming to the aid of a great profession 
which had long felt the touch of the chilly fingers of 
neglect, which has vouchsafed to it the highest mission 
that can be given to the children of men. The systematic 
neglect of the medical profession by the State consti- 
tutes, to my mind, a standing rebuke to our bloated 
civilisation, and remains a disgrace to the English 
name. It is by no means a consoling reflection to any 
patriotic Englishman who looks about the world and 
notes the strides that other nations are making in the 
race of life, to consider that with all her possessions, 
her wealth, and her influence, England stands to-day 
(from a scientific point of view) a beggar at the gate of 
the nations, content to watch and pick up the crumbs 
that fall from the scientific tables of the world. While 
she is busy colonising and civilising the world, her 
people at home are rapidly falling into a state of mental 
and physical decay. Medical science, and the great 
problems that surround the investigation and causation 
of disease ‘are absolutely neglected (as far as State-aided 
efforts are concerned) ; original research and investiga- 
tion are allowed to sicken and die for want of encourage- 
ment and support, while diseases like cancer and con- 
sumption are eating deep into the heart of the’ nation, 
any attempt yet made to combat their terrible effects is 
absolutely left to individual philanthropic effort. While 
the whole forces of a great empire are employed, the 
best blood of the nation poured out, two hundred and 
fifty millions of the public money squandered in South 
Africa, in order to prop up, protect, and safeguard the 
interests of a gang of German jews, no money can be 
found ia England to stimulate or encourage scientific 
effort or to perform that which ought to be the first 
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principle of good government—to encourage the intellec- 
tual development, protect the health, and promote the 
consequent happiness of its people. 

_ It is quite unnecessary for me to direct the attention 
of this Society to what has been accomplished in France, 
in Germany, in Denmark, and what is now being done 
in America, for the investigation and advancement of 
veterinary science, and what has been done by the free 
and independent British Constitution in this respect. It 
is all too well within the scope of your knowledge. I 
think it remains amongst the most cherished and 
glorious traditions of the French nation, that she has 
remained at all times, and in spite of the vicissitudes of 
her strange and eventful history, the cradle of the arts 
and of the sciences. While torn with political strife she 
never lost an opportunity to kindle into flame the light 
of knowledge, to nurse with the tenderest interest the 
first budding of a new idea, tending it in the days of its 
infancy with words of enconragement and hope, until 
the time of its vigorous maturity, when its brilliancy 
added a new lustre to her crown. Genius always found 
in France a congenial soil, sympathy, and reward, in 
return for which it gave up to her the first fruits of its 
labour, which makes her to-day a mine of intellectual 
wealth, and renders her the admiration and wonder of 
the world. 

What is the experience of the veterinary profession 
in England, and of veterinarians in particular? There 
are two important officers in the state with which this 
profession is constantly brought in touch—the War Office 
and the Board of Agriculture. 

(I desire to say in passing, in reference to the death 
of the late Mr. Hanbury, that while he has not laid this 
profession under any great obligation, few people will 
deny that he performed his duty according to his lights, 
and served his country to the best of his ability, and 
over his new made grave anything in the nature of com- 
ment or criticism must remain unsaid.) 

There have been from time to time, men in important 
positions in those two great offices, who have shown 
themselves, if not diametrically opposed, at least out of 
all sympathy with the teaching and the spirit of the 
profession, and who have maintained a wooden indiffer- 
ence to advice given them by the men whose source of 
knowledge and technical skill place them alone in a 
position to offer the best advice. 

At a time recently, of great national difficulty, members 
of this profession laid aside their practices and enrolled 
themselves in the service of their country, when they 
considered their services could be of most use in main- 
taining its prestige. They endured many hardships, 
and contributed their share to keeping the forces in a 
State of efficiency. Those services were rendered freely 
and without any great hope of reward. What has been 
Mr. Brodrick’s return to the profession for those services 
spontaneously and patriotically given? The lame, the 
halt, and the blind are considered, in the estimation of 
this gentleman, good enough to usurp the place of men 
of culture whose scientific attainments and professional 
skill alone entitle them to be entrusted with the conduct 
and arrangements of those vast interests which occupy 
so large a part of the national wealth. Men battered in 
reputation and bankrupt in pocket are daily placed in 
positions of trust and responsibility, over the heads of 
men in this profession of integrity and ability, simply 
because they happen to be the nominee or hanger on of 
some political hack. Mr. Brodrick is of opinion that 
the present state of veterinary knowledge is not up to 
high-water mark, so he is taken with the very laudable 
purpose of letting in the light of his mighty intellect on 
the problem of rescuing it from its present benighted 
condition, and does so by appointing and maintaining in 
the public service, gentlemen without any qualification 
whatever. It would be very refreshing and highly 
amusing, if it were not so serious a matter, to contem- 








plate those gentlemen sitting in judgment on the merits 
of a profession which they, or the government they re- 
present, have never been guilty of one single effort to im- 
prove. Criticism comes with questionable taste from 
the representatives of a government to which the pro- 
fession owes nothing, who have looked on for years with 
callous indifference to the efforts of two great men in 
Scotland struggling, in the teeth of adversity and with 
a heroism that is beyond all praise, to hold aloft and 
keep alight the lamp of veterinary knowledge in that 
country without extending to them a helping hand or a 
word of encouragement. 

The most striking commentary that can, to my mind, 
be passed on the present system, and the duty of the 
State in reference to this profession (and the most 
humiliating to Englishmen to reflect upon) is to be found 
in that effort lately made by the Council of the College 
of Veterinary Surgeons to send recent. graduates out of 
England to a foreign country to be taught at the hands 
of strangers that up-to-date knowledge which they can- 
not have, but ought to have, at home. In the clash of 
arms, when aided, England can still render a fair account 
of herself, but in the battle of the intellects even her 
friends will have to admit she is hopelessly outclassed. 
When those puny politicians who are now shouting 
“ Imperialism ” from the house-tops, have been gathered 
to their fathers and dissolved to their native nothing- 
ness, there will be still a big question in the near future 
to be solved by some statesman, who | hope will be 
alike worthy of the problem and of the nation, and I 
trust it will come up for solution soon—before England 
finds herself hopelessly out-distanced in the race. 

Such are the men in disposition and temper who have 
been from time to time responsible to the country for 
the working of those two great departments of State. 1 
am reminded of an extract from a speech of Edmund 
Burke, when the question of the American colonies 
agitated the English public mind, in which he expressed 
an opinion on the merits of some of his political contem- 
poraries, which struck me as fitting some of our latter 
po! politicians both Liberal and Tory like a glove. He 
said :— 

“We are surrounded by a profane herd of vulgar 
mechanical politicians ;a sort of people who think noth- 
ing exists, except what is gross and material ; and who, 
far from being qualified to be directors in the great 
movement of Empire are not fit to turn a wheel in the 
machine.” 

“Magnanimity in politics is not seldom the truest 
wisdom, for a great Empire and little minds go ill 
together.” 

The profession in England as a body is as silent as 
the tomb, notwithstanding that indignities are daily 
heaped upon it by every dog in office. Even the Council 
is found performing that delicate and interesting opera- 
tion of turning the other cheek. It is true that occas- 
ionally a faint echo of discontent goes up here and there, 
but it is so hollow and uncertain in sound that it is 
heard no more. 

There is one voice, however, that is heard in season and 
out trying to rouse the drooping spirits and galvanise 
something like life into the profession, and destroy that 
utter want of public spirit which is sometimes so con- 
spicuous amongst its members. I refer to the Editor 
of The Record and his sturdy and gallant little paper. 
It is no fault of his if the wants of the profession are 
not well kept to the front, and its status raised toa 
higher plane. 

Instead of making every branch of the medical asso- 
ciations throughout the country a centre of thought and 
well-directed action on questions affecting the advance- 
ment of the profession, and forcing their claims upon the 
attention of the Government, they are mostly converted 
into mutual admiration societies, where under the influ- 
ence of strong tea or a good dinner the members drop 
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‘into ecstacies about the constitution that has always 
‘given them the cold shoulder, and whose ministers never 
hesitate to cuff them at every opportunity. To note all 
‘this drives one reluctantly to the conclusion that the 


English are destined to be a long-suffering race. 


In this country it was only after a great upheaval and 
after years of bitter agitation, and the accomplishment 
of one cf the greatest social revolutions that perhaps 
the history of the world can show, that we were vouch- 
safed the blessing of a Local Government Act and a 
‘Department of Agriculture. The Government, true to 
its instinct for that antiquated and longsince exploded 
system of centralised government, instead of establish- 
ing a fully equipped Board of Agriculture and appoint- 


ing a minister responsible to Parliament, and armed with 


full powers to grapple with all the complex problems that 
a disordered land system in this country had reduced to 


a state of chaos, we are given a department of agricul- 
ture, an official armed with reflected powers and a left- 
handed authority. 


Mr. Horace Plunkett (than whom no better or more 
patriotic Irishman exists) to whose safe-keeping this 
ro ea is consigned, considering his limited powers, 
is bringing about changes in the country little short of a 
revolution. In the wake of the Local Government Act 
.came the proposition to establish a College devoted to 
the teaching and advancement of veterinary science here, 
and let me say that the advent of this College ought to 


mark a new epoch in the history of the profession and 


rofessional life in this country. We have too long 


aboured under educational disabilities not to give full 
weight to its importance and the influence it must exer 


cise in the future, if given a financial chance. It 


deserves, and ought to have, the hearty co-operation and 
support of every member of the profession in Ireland. 
The gentleman into whose hands the destinies of the 
Institution are at present entrusted brings to the exer- 
cise of his duties a mind richly stored with well matured 
and up-to-date knowledge as a scientist whose distin- 
guished ability and earnestness, enthusiasm, and 
honesty of purpose have won for him, since he has been 
in this country golden opinions from all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, and established him deep in the confidence 
of the profession «nd the public alike. What are the 
facts in connection with the establishment and main- 
tenance of this Institution. It is common property and 
within the knowledge of all that men of all shades of 
political and religious thought are unanimous in 
believing that this country is annually paying to the 
English Exchequer over three millions pounds more 
than her right for the purpose of imperial taxation. The 
truth of this statement has been established beyond 
doubt by the finding of the Childers Commission. In 
view of this fact, in a flight of lofty patriotism, and with 
a great flourish of trumpets we are given the munificent 


sum of £15,000 to build, fit up, and equip in an up-to- | 


date fashion an institution to fulfil all its functions in a 
great agricultural country ; and it was only the strong 


and sturdy representations made by representatiye men | 


in the profession that induced better councils to prevail, 
and saved practitioners in this city from having it 
quartered for support on their already scanty resources 
and limited scope. In the London College we have a 


spectacle the most remarkable that can be found in the | 
history of any teaching institution. The student enters | 


there, pays his fees, conforms to its rules, and enters on 
a long course of study. When qualified he goes out into 
the world, his only stock-in-trade being the knowledge 
he has acquired within the College walls. Outside he 
is met in competition with the very body to which he 
owes his professional existence. Thus this Institution 
is driven by stress of circumstances to engage 1D the 
inhuman practices of devouring its offspring. In London, 
where there is wealth enough and scope enough for all, 
it is a matter of little importance. In Dublin, however, 





the matter would be quite different. Dublin is essen- 
tially a city of officialdom ; all her old glories and 
traditions have faded ; her residental gentry have gone 
Into space ; she is reduced to the position of living on 
the shadow of her ancient name, and becoming the para- 
dise of bilious half-pay officers and thread-bare govern- 
ment officials of one sort or another, who with a most 
becoming grace and lofty dignity consign themselves 
and their alcoholic livers in a spirit of philosophic calm 
to that serenity which only a Dublin Suburban villa 
can afford, to “ husband out life’s taper to the close” and 
wait the inevitable with that cool austerity that only an 
extinct government official can display. This is the 
class from whom a Dublin practitioner has mostly to 
gather inspiration—and his fees. 

It is not surprising that this unsettled and morbid 
condition of professional life is the fruitful source and 
main factor in the production of that strange anomaly 
—the professional pamphleteer and popular lecturer. 
The popular lecturer is usually a gentleman whom the 
public (who are not always bad judges) have with 
wonderful unanimity relegated to the limbo of profes- 
sional failures ; he is usually a most versatile character, 
a general utility man, an admirable player of small 
parts, who hangs loose upon society, and having lots of 
learned lumber in his head is not burthened with very 
highly spiced notions, regarding what is due to himself 
or the profession to which he has the misfortune to be 
long. Always anxious to improve the shining hour, for 
a consideration he splits the ears of the groundlings, 
pirates his profession, and vends a spurious sort of men- 
tal pabulum to a gaping public thirsting for scientific 
knowledge. He is solely responsible for the existence 
of that monstrosity, which is all too frequently met with 
in practice, who is neither a layman nor a practitioner, 
who possesses that little knowledge which enables him 
to perpetrate all sorts of atrocities on a defenceless 
animal, delay a case, and nullify rational and scientific 
methods of treatment, and makes the life of a conscien 
tious practitioner a howling wilderness. The class of 
man whom Pope evidently had in his mind’s eye when 
he wrote :— 

“ Alike in ignorance his reason such, 
Whether he thinks too little or too much.” 

I confess to a weakness for holding very decided views 
on the merits of gentlemen of this calibre. They are 
constantly giving the profession a taste of their quality, 
which does not always appear to be very congenial to it. 
No respectable member of the profession should allow 
the popular lecturer to come between the wind and his 
professional integrity. He gives no quarter to the pro 
fession, is entitled or ought to receive none from it ; his 
place is in the catalogue with the quack who shouts his 
nostrums from the steps of a caravan in the common 
market place. 
| Experience leaves no room for doubt in the mind as 
| to the wisdom and utility of introducing some modified 
system of compulsory pupilage into this profession. The 
difficulties which present themselves to a young practi- 
tioner going for the first time out into the full blaze of 
professional life, full of “wise saws and modern in- 
stances,” are many and varied. He, asa rule, is full of 
enthusiasm, and out of the fulness of his great wisdom 
he ventures an opinion which has not received the 
‘sanction of the ancients, and he is made to feel it were 
better he was never born. It will not be long until he 
will find himself led into strange and out-of-the-way 
places by those sleek and oily gentry, who from an —_ 
age and close acquaintance with animals have acquirer 
by instinct a sort of rugged knowledge regarding confor 
mation and soundness, which often puts your highly 
scientific young gentleman, who has begun to regard 
himself as the rising hope of the profession, in the shade. 
| It will be no sep to his vanity or balm to his wounded 
| feelings to find all his pet theories and nice distinctions 
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vanish into thin air, and find himself severely alone on 
the bleak and sometimes barren waste of his own 
resources. The hand andthe eye as well as the mind 
require to be educated, and this can only be acquired by 
long practice under the fostering care and benign influ- 
ence of some earnest and conscientious practitioner. 
The interest of the profession by this means, therefore, 
will be better considered and the public interest mater- 
ially advanced. 

The spur of self-interest has always been a great lever 
in every movement—professional and commercial. The 
great problem of living is always looming up before us, 
and tenaciously presenting itself in all its vivid and 
stern realities. That unrelenting tyrant—time—is con- 
stantly bringing changes that do not always make for 
good. It is, I think, a mistake, as well as a pity that 
societies in such large centres as this, poche devote 
themselves exclusively to the consideration of the purely 
scientific side, and put out of sight the commercial 
elements of the profession. There is no calling that can 
afford to neglect its commercial interests, and a society 
like this, while keeping in sight the great objects for 
which it was created, could introduce a judicious blend- 
ing of both elements and bring about most useful and 
beneficial changes. There are questions constantly pre- 
senting themselves and propositions made to persons 
engaged in practice in a city like this which are an out- 
rage on one’s intelligence, and exercise a damning influ- 
ence against the profession in the minds of the public. 
For instance—the practice of entering into contracts 
with firms for the treatment and shoeing of their horses 
—a practice which comes to us from England and bears 
a characteristically English shop-keeping complexion, by 
which one member of the profession is played off against 
another, has to my mind a demoralising and degrading 
effect, and has done much to drag down and lower the 
tone of the profession. The consideration which is 
always uppermost in the mind of the practitioner who 
works under such conditions is to subordinate treatment 
to commercial interest ; such a tendency is vicious, 
dwarfs individual effort and turns from its purpose that 
which ought to always influence and remain the be-all 
and end-all of any man who has any regard for his 
personal interests or professional reputation—the prac- 
tice of meged scientific methods of treatment of every 
case he hasin hand. If one has toaccept the inevitable, 
and undertake such arrangements by mutual agreement 
such conditions could be extracted and charges made as 
would, while making it remunerative, render it possible 
for any self-respecting practitioner to undertake. This 
could be easily accomplished by a Sub-Committee 
consisting of all the city practitioners who from time to 
time could consider such matters, and fix upon a regular 
course of action. Such asystem would have a tendency 
to cement the profession more closely and bring about a 
friendlier feeling, and protect individual interest as well 
as the interest of.the profession generally ; instead of 
adopting those methods, which I believe have too long 
prevailed amongst those members of the profession to 
whom fortune has been more kind, of wrapping them- 
selves up in the mantle of cold and haughty majesty and 
sniffing the air above the heads of their less fortunate 
brethren. Illegitimate methods of obtaining cheap popu- 
larity, such as developing a platonic affection for coach- 
mens’ and grooms’ society—a practice that does not con- 
form strictly to the canons of good taste or professional 
etiquette, and which while it may be reckoned quite in 
the spirit of the age and justified on the grounds of 
good business, is still bad taste and unworthy of the 
profession. 

It has been the custom, too, in the practice of this 

rofession to exercise its functions at a distance from 
its clients, as if its members laboured under sone pro- 
nounced form of social ostracism or intellectual lepros 
and is content to have its opinions registered throug 
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the medium of a coachman or groom—a gentleman who: 
is not always, like Ceesar’s wife, above suspicion—who: 
may have an ancient grudge, or bear a certain loathing 
to a practitioner who is self-respecting and public- 
spirited enough to dispense his favours Tightly, and so 
earn the disapproval, or run counter to the interest of 
those pushful gentry ; men, whom years of immunity 
from rebuke have enabled to perpetrate a refined system 
of blackmailing, in which the sanction of time appears 
to have given them a sort of vested right, and of which 
to say but the simple truth, they take full advantage 
and have elevated to the level of a fine art. It is quite 
time to modify or set aside this practice, and to make: 
an effort to rescue the profession from the effects of 
their sinister influence. 

Although, speaking generally, this profession has 
gone forward with leaps and bounds, and many of the 
time-honoured abuses are being righted in a satisfactory 
manner, there is a tendency to view its progress with too: 
much satisfaction ; to rest content accordingly, permit 
time to accomplish the rest, and work out its ultimate 
salvation. Such a condition of things is out of joint, 
and altogether opposed to the spirit of the time. To 
have done is to hang quite out of fashion like rusty 
mail in monumental mockery. 


“Though what they do in present, though less than yours: 
1n past, 

Must o’ertop yours. For time is like a fashionable host 

That lightly shakes his parting guest by the hand, 

And with arms out-stretched, as he would fly, grasps the 
newcomer.” 


It is quite within the province of this and kindred’ 
societies to accomplish much in creating and fostering 
a healthy condition of professional life in this country. 
We have in this Society all the elements that make for 
success, and which render it one of the most, if not the: 
mcst successful medical Society in the kingdom, if there 
was only a little more attention given by the Council to 
the directicn of its energies. There is a complaint in the 
staan that has become chronic, viz., that the public: 

now nothing or are perfectly indifferent to the scope of 
its labours. The fault in my opinion is not the public’s. 
The profession has taken no steps to educate the public 
taste in that direction, or to extend the scope of its 
operations, and follow the lead of most other learned 
societies in this city, such as the law students, solicitors’ 
apprentices, the College of Physicians, and the College 
of Surgeons. What is to prevent this Society inviting 
to open its session some man in the profession, either in 
the kingdom or elsewhere, whose personality and scien- 
tific attainments would at once arrest public attention,. 
to deliver an inaugural address on some rofessional: 
subject of ~~ public interest ; invite nerd. urs of the 
medical and other professions and men bound up with 
the agricultural interests of this country to come upon: 
the platform and give them an earnest of the faith that 
is in you, and the community at large an opportunity 
of knowing what a high state of perfection veterinary 
science has reached; and indicate what its future 
mission is in conserving the national wealth and safe- 
guarding the health of the community. By this means 
you will add a new lustre to the records of the profession, 
give its members a deeper interest in its work, and 
extend the knowledge of its usefulness more effectually 
than all the vapouring of a popular lecturer could accom- 
plish ina century. The advantages of such asystem are 
so self-evident that to dwell upon it further would be to: 
labour the question to no purpose. 

That most objectionable character, the candid friend, 
the “Joseph Surface” of modern society, the man of 
sentiment and feeling, who goes about the world assum- 
ing that the mantle of the prophet has by right divine 
descended upon him, who carries about with him a 
world of reflected wisdom, prepared at the shortest 
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- was finally arranged that the discussion should 
ta 


ings of their present place of meeting which interfered 
greatly with the hearing of the essayist and other 
speakers, and promised that an effort would be made to 
secure a more suitable room—especially now that their 
‘membership was becoming so extended. 
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motice to take on the office of a prophet and suppl 

with a wealth of second-hand ele utter platitudes 
by the square yard, and point his Blackstonian finger 
_at the least innovation ; who looks upon the introduc- 
tion of electricity and the motor as sealing the fate of 
‘those who are engaged in the horse trade and in the pro- 
fession of veterinary surgery. Fly-blown sages have 
always been conspicuous for everything but their wisdom. 
The same prophet flourished I believe when railways 
were first introduced. I suppose we have no difficulty 
in recognising his prototype, who is at present in full 
bloom. They seem to forget, or ought to have remem- 
bered, that from the very inception of civilization 
society never lost its capacity for accommodating itself 
to its altered circumstances, and that in all human 
probability it will retain that power until the crack of 
doom. While human nature remains that mystericus 
complex thing that it is it will defy all effort to reduce 
it to any given set of rules, or to destroy that most 
deep-seated of all human instincts—its interest in a 
‘horse. 

Veterinary science like every other experimental 
science is constantly undergoing change. The future 
opens up a wide field for speculation and doubt. This 
ate Ep to my mind, has a great future before it, 

ut if it is to realise its great mission, it must not per- 
mit itself to be hedged in or limited in its scope; its 
‘foundations must ve firmly fixed on the bed-rock of 
scientific knowledge. The future bids fair to be a time 
for the survival cf the fittest, when brains, not brass, 
will be the passport to places of preferment ; when 
‘worth, not weight, will influence the decisions of men ; 
when (although it is too much to hope for that Utopian 
condition of things) men will be encourged to adopt a 
more independent spirit, to stand out before the world 


‘for what they are worth, and be judged accordingly. 


And as time drifts on the future votaries of the profes- 
sion shall permit their minds to linger around the 
memories of the time when the profession struggled to 
break through into the fierce light of knowledge, the 
names of Dick, Williams, McCall, and M’Fadyean will 
loom large on the horizon of social and scientific reform 
as the pioneers in the great movement. The trophies 
of their genius are full in view, and will for all time re- 


‘main as a monument which will always touch the rays 


of the rising and the setting sun, and be an inspiration 
to future generations which “is a consummation de- 


‘-voutly to be wished.” 


Mr. Mason, in criticising the paper, said that as an 
essay it was beautifully written and did Mr. Kelly the 
greatest credit ; it ccntained evidence of the study of 
ag poetry, etc., but there was one study Mr. 

elly had very unwisely omitted, and that was good 
manners. His attack on the “popular lecturer” could 
only be intended for him, as he was at present the only 
veterinary lecturer in Ireland, and he thought Mr. 
Kelly was hardly justified in coming before the members 
of an Association such as theirs at a friendly meeting 
and smuggling in a personal attack under the guise of a 


literary essay. However, he forgave the attempt, and 


had pleasure in pe the usual vote of thanks tor 
the paper which really contained a great many good 


‘things. 


Mr. Howarp proposed that the discussion on the 
+s should be postponed to the next meeting, and 
e would be very happy to take part in it. 


e place at the November meeting.) 
Mr. HEDLEY called attention to the noisy surround- 
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Mr. KELLy said he would not at that late hour detain 
the meeting except to say that he utterly denied the 
right of Mr. Mason to assume that he (Mr, Kelly) had 
made a oo ey attack, or had him in his mind’s eye 
when referring to the popular lecturer. With regard to 
the question of taste he could only say that when he 
wanted a lesson in good taste he would go to a purer 
source than to Mr. Mason for it. 

The meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman (Mr. Allen) on the motion of Mr. Hedley. 





THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


An ordinary general meeting of the Society was held 
at 10 Red Lion Square, W.C., on Thursday, June 4th, 
Mr. W. Perryman, president, in the chair. There were 
present Messrs. T. Marriott, F. Duck, R. Porch, F. W. 
Wragg, P. W. D. Smith, L. Savournin, W. R. Clarke, 
H, A. MacCormack, G. Sutton, P. S. Howard, C. E. 
Wells, A. Neish, A. E. Bayley, F. G. Samson, A. L. 
Butters, E. E. Martin, and E. Lionel Stroud, Hon. See. 

The SEcRETARY read the minutes of the last meeting, 
which were approved and signed. 

The SEcrRETARY said he had received letters and 
telegrams from Lieut.-Col. Glover, Mr. Routledge, and 
Mr. Slocock regretting inability to be present at the 
meeting. Also a letter from Mr. Sheather thanking the 
Society for their sympathy in his recent bereavement. 

Also a letter from Mr. F. W. Wragg with respect to 
the fees paid by the police in cases of street accidents. 


PoticE Fees ror STREET ACCIDENTS. 


The PRESIDENT asked whether there was any discus- 
sion on the letter. 

Mr. WRaGG said the Commissioner of Police wrote to 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons asking when 
he could see the President on the subject of street acci- 
dents. The President replied that he would not be in 
London for some days, and if the matter were urgert he 
would appoint a deputy. As the Commissioner wished 
to go into the matter at once the President of the College 
asked him (Mr. Wragg) tointerview Mr. Henry. He did 
so. The Commissioner enquired whether, if a street 
accident occurred and a veterinary surgeon were called 
in togive acertificate and he advised slaughter, he would 
undertake to bring a man of his own to use the Green 
halgh contrivance for killing the animal, supposing the 
fee were raised from half-a-guinea to a guinea. He 
asked Mr. Henry whether that meant would the veteri- 
nary surgeon kill the horse if he thought it necessary it 
should be killed. He did not quite agree to that inter 
pretation, but that was evidently the meaning of the 
question. The reply Mr. Wragg gave was that he did 
not think any veterinary surgeon would do the operation, 
because it would be placing him in the position of a 
horse-slaughterer. He also pointed out that there was 
some danger to the bystanders when using the Green- 
halgh slaughterer, especially if there were any movement 
of the horse. He could well understand the bullet 
passing through the horse’s neck if it were lying down. 
Thus the veterinary surgeon’s responsibility would be 
greater even than now. The Commissioner said the 





police would take all the responsibility in the event of an 
accident of that sort happening, and also the responsi- 
bility of the opinion the veterinary surgeon had given. 
It was known that an action had been entered 
against a veterinary surgeon for authorising the 
killing of a horse which it was said ought 
not to have been killed. It was therefore a great 

int that the police were willing to take the responst- 
Bility. Mr. Henry also said the Home Secretary had 
sanctioned the raising of the fee provided the slaughter- 
ing could be done in the way suggested. Mr. Henry 
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then asked whether the veterinary surgeon would bring 
his own man to do the slaughtering under his super- 
vision. He — that po veterinary surgeon kept a 
man capable of doing that, and that horse slaughterers 
were so near that when a horse required killing such 
men were easily procurable. While speaking of the fee 
he took the opportunity of telling the Commissioner that 
the profession was very much dissatisfied with the 
alteration in the fee for giving evidence in the Law 
Courts. If evidence were required in three cases, the 
veterinary surgeon received half-a-guinea for the first, 
7/6 tor the second, and only 5/- for the third. Mr. 
Henry then asked if he could make any suggestions as 
to the slaughter of injured horses, and in response he 
said it would be well to have some constables at each 
station taught how to use the Greenhalgh killer, and 
that they might, after the veterinary surgeon had given 
the certificate, go and destroy the animal. But the Com- 
missioner thought that would be overloading the police 
too much ; they had already quite enough todo. They 
then discussed the advisability of sending for a horse- 
slaughterer at the same time as for the veterinary sur- 
geon, so that he would be on the spot if killing were 
necessary ; and if that were not necessary he could be 
remunerated for his lost time. The Commissioner said 
that in some cases four or five hours elapsed before a 
veterinary surgeon could be procured, Mr. Wragg re- 
minded him that veterinary surgeons did not stay at 
home waiting for such cases ; moreover, some veterinary 
surgeons did not care to come for half-a-guinea. The 
Commissioner asked him if he could lay the matter 
before the profession. He made a report to the Presi- 
dent of the College, and suggested to him that as it was 
a matter affecting the London practitioners, it would be 
a good plan for him, Mr. Wragg, to lay the matter before 
this Society, and ascertain the opinions of members upon 
it. He therefore would be glad to hear any remarks on 
the subject, and to answer questions on points which he 
had not made clear. 

The PRESIDENT said the Society was much indebted 
to Mr. Wragg for the trouble he had taken in what was 
a most important matter. He thought veterinary sur- 
geons ought to try and seize the opportunity for obtain- 
ing a better scale of remuneration eee the police. 

Captain Martin said the Greenhalgh killer was 
easily used, and he had seen many horses killed with it 
recently. Its use could be easily learned by any man. 
Liability of accident was very slight. It had a sort of 
revolver barrel, which was placed close to the horse’s 
head and tapped. The end of exit of the bullet from the 
killer was kept in position while discharging it. Some 
of the animals he had seen destroyed with it were 
standing up, and others lying down, but he had seen no 
accident happen. Even if the bullet did come out of 
the head of the horse again it would have so little 
energy left that it could do no harm. 

Mr. Sampson agreed that the killer was very quick 
and effective in its action, and therefore humane. He 
thought the old-fashioned pole-axe was largely being 
superseded. He would have no hesitation in using 
one, whether he were afterwards known as a killer or 
not. If Mr. Wragg had any more interviews with the 
Commissioner perhaps he would refer to being called out 
at night. Sometime ago he was called to Tooting at 
12.30 on a very wet and miserable night. As a result, 
he wrote a letter to the Commissioner of Police, and 
several communications passed between them, on the 
subject of being paid double fees for night consulta- 
tions. But the Commissioner said he had no power to 
increase the fee. He told the Commissioner plainly 
that if he had not personally known that particular in- 
spector he would not have gone, because it was well 
worth a guinea to go under those circumstances. 

Mr. SAvoURNIN regarded the whole question as one 
of vast importance, and a very unsatisfactory one at 








a pe for veterinary surgeons. For several years he 
ad, as far as possible. avoided attending those cases. 
In most of them there was a large amount of work 
to be done on the case, and two or three men -were 
necessary to assist, and required paying, so that there 
was sometimes little left for the veterinary surgeon. 
He was particularly averse to obeying such a call when 
the would-be client was a very small owner, and not in 
a good position to pay the fee. He had on his books a 
dozen such cases. Most of his cases did not occur 
within the Metropolitan police district, and what he had 
been subjected to was somewhat as follows: A message 
was received stating that the police required him at a 
certain place in an accident case. On arriving there he 
was told that it was the owner who thought he would 
like a veterinary surgeon. But when the owner 
was seen he said the police sent for the veterinary 
surgeon. In one case, in Basinghall Street, all the 
money which the owner had after the horse was 
killed was a couple of metal tickets, value 1s. each, 
for work done at the market in carrying goods. Of 
course if it were a case of humanity he would go, but 
in some instances he had not even troubled to ask the 
name and address of the owner. He believed that in 
the metropolis the police paid the surgeon’s fee and 
tried to get it from the owner afterwards. He had 
several times seen the Greenhalgh killer used, and he 
was satisfied that it was humane and killed quickly. 
Moreover its use could be quickly learned. But when 
used on an asphalte or stone pavement it was very dan- 
gerous for the bystanders. He had been told that the 
bullet had been found under the skin of the hip or the 
abdomen ; and in other cases that it had passed out. He 
had a strong prejudice in favour of the old pole-axe, be- 
cause if it did not kill outright it stunned the animal 
effectually. With regard to the fees for veterinary sur- 
geons, he thought members of the profession might have 
done more than they did by combined action. The 
number of practitioners in any one district was small, 
and application would have to be made to one of them, 
so that if they agreed to say they would only act under 
certain specified conditions, they would probably get 
their own way. He would refuse under any circum- 
stances to kill a horse. The present plan, or the one Mr. 
Wragg suggested to the Commissioner, would be as good 
as could be got. Professional horse-killers were within 
easy reach of telephone or a message. He had known a 
horse fall down in the street and remain there for nearly 
a day, and it was a very unsatisfactory state of things 
for that to be possible. He wished it to be understood 
that he made no general complaint of the police, but re- 
ferred only to specific unfavourable cases. 

The PRESIDENT said that Mr. Savournin had practi- 
cally made the very statement he had intended making 
himself, and he was about to ask Mr. Wragg to point 
out to the Commissioner what Mr. Savournin had sug- 
gested. In his district the usual thing had been to in- 
form him as soon as he arrived that the owner sent for 
him, not the police. The police then often asked him 
to send in his account to the owner and try to get the 
fee from him ; but he refused to do so, saying he looked 
to the police for payment. The police appeared afraid 
to incur any expense, and tried to compel the owner to 
pay against his wish. He had told the police in his 
district that he would refuse to go toa street accident 
unless they paid his fee. He thought it absurd to ask 
the veterinary surgeon to kill the horse. 

Mr. Butters asked whether the Commissioner of 
Police furnished one of Greenhalgh killers, or did he 
= a veterinary surgeons to supply themselves with 
them. 

Mr. Wracce said he did not ask the question, as he 
presumed from what the Commissioner said the veter!- 
nary surgeon would be expected to keep a supply of 
killers and cartridges. 
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Mr. Howarp agreed that the Greenhalgh killer _ 


very easy to use, and in every case he had seen death 
occur quickly. Horse slaughterers when using it were 
always careful to have the crowd behind them. Of 
course its use in the streets was illegal, because the dis- 
charge of firearms was not permitted within a certain 
distance of the road. But perhaps the responsibility 
assumed by the Commissioner would cover that also. 
Mr. Butters said he was informed some time ago 
that the question came before the London County Coun- 
cil, who suggested that horse slaughterers in London 
should use the Greenhalgh patent at their own places 
and in stables, but that pole-axes were to be used in the 
case of street accidents, apparently because of the liabil- 
ity of the bullet to ricochet. He believed that had 
occurred on more than one occasion. 
fused, because they would get out of practice in the use 
of the pole-axe and would require to use it in the most 


trying circumstances. Therefore the Council permitted | 


the use of the Greenhalgh killer in the street, though 
he believed it was not legal. He thought that under 
certain circumstances a veterinary surgeon might kill a 


horse without loss of dignity ; it was not wise for veteri- | 


nary surgeons to pose before the public as men who 
would not kill a horse under any circumstances. The 
subject brought forward by Mr. Wragg was very import- 
ant to London practitioners. In London it was the 
police who had the power to call in a veterinary surgeon, 
and it was to them the veterinary surgeon should look for 
his fee. With regard to necessary assistance at accident 
cases, he thought the police should pay for that. The 
small fee of half-a-guinea for an accident case was not 
Sufticient ; few owners would object to paying a guinea 
for such a service. 

Mr. Porcu agreed that there were circumstances in 
which a veterinary surgeon was justified in slaughtering 
a horse, though he should not pose asa horse slaugh- 
terer, and it would not be nice to see the surgeon using 
the pole-axe. There was a danger in the bullet of the 
‘Greenhalgh killer passing out of the horse’s neck into 
the crowd, and he had seen it happen, and the slaugh- 
terers were so well aware of that that they took care the 
crowd were behind them. 
Commissioner of Police took all responsibility in that 
connection, as stated by Mr. Wragg. There were many 
instances where a horse had been condemned by a 
veterinary surgeon but it had recovered. A horse fell 


surgeons would agree to kill a horse for a guinea 
or not. 

The PRESIDENT said if a resolution were put it was 
hardly likely that every one would pledge himself to 
kill a horse. If the views of the meeting were placed 
before the Commissioner that was all that could be 
asked. 

Mr. Wrace said the views of the Society would 
have to go before the President of the College. He 
would not be having another interview with the Com- 
missioner unless the President of the College desired it. 
But he would ask that another interview should take 





| 
Horse killers re- | 


place. He knew the police were very anxious to have 
something settled. 

Mr. Stroup (Secretary) thought if a horse slaughterer 
was anywhere within easy distance he should have the 
work. Veterinary surgeons were very jealous of having 
people tread on their corns, and therefore they should 
not encroach on the slaughterer’s province. He did not 
think tnat this question of killing a horse should be 
made a sine gua non for having the fee raised. 

Mr. A. NEIsH said he had seen a good deal of the 
Greenhalgh killer, which was largely used in Scotland 
in large slaughter-houses for killing bullocks. He was 
surprised to hear of the bullet having passed through 
the animal’s neck. He understood that Greenhalgh had 





It was important that the | 


experimented so exhaustively with the killer that he 
| had got just that quantity of force which would sutftice 
'to lodge the bullet in the brain. Moreover, it was 
_placed so near the skull that the bullet had not ac- 
| quired a sufficient velocity to do much other damage. 
| He believed it to be one of the safest slaughterers that 
anyone could use, and any policeman, certainly if under 
the direction of a veterinary surgeon, could safely em- 
| ploy it. He thought at least one such instrument should 
be kept at each police station. 

Mr. Burrers thought some resolution should be 
| submitted to the meeting crystallising the discussion 
| which had taken place. 

After some further discussion, ” 

Mr. Stroup proposed the following resolution : “That 
this Society is of the opinion that the fee paid by the 
Metropolitan Police to veterinary surgeons in cases of 
street accidents should be one guinea, and that horse 
| slaughterers are the proper men to kill the animals. 

Mr. Burrers seconded. 

Mr. Wraae said the resolution did not state whether 





down in the city, anda neg on gallon pr said it } set ‘or not the veterinary surgeon would agree to kill the 
fractured pelvis. The horse had a habit of getting down | horse. _ 
and when it got on one side it refused to get up.| Mr. Srroup said the members of that Society could 
Another veterinary surgeon, who knew “4 — | not answer for all the Metrop rapes en ta surgeons. 
turned him over and the horse got up and walked home.!} ‘The resolution was then put and carried. 
Would the first veterinary nace Sone been liable had | Orner BUusINess. 
the horse been killed! If ewe Soe a “sag aed The PrestDENT said he wished to bring forward that 
sibility it would be a great relief. -. eof . oa /evening, especially as the end of the session — * 
ment, if the police could they got the fee from th | proaching, the question of the grievances of the Army 
owner, and if he refused to pay the veterinary aot the | Veterinary Department. Some twelve months ago - 
could claim from the police. It simply meant t athe expression of opinion was sent from the Society to t te 
police, like other people, did not like to as The | Council of the Royal College asking them to urge for 
remedy was easy, viz., do not go in response to tl e —_ | better conditions from the Secretary of State for War. 
mons of every Tom, Dick and Harry, but wait until | That was done. It was known that a Committee sat to 
called by the police. Itdid not interest him personally | enquire into the grievances, and finished their meetings 
very much whether the fee wasa guinea or half-a-guinea, | some time last year. But so far nothing had come of it, 
but he thought it should be the larger sum. | and he thought the matter should be stirred up again, 
The PrestpeNnt asked whether Mr. Wragg had, any | as he understood that during the autumn manwuvres 
resolution to submit to the meeting. . . h | there would be some difficulty in getting piesa sul 
Mr. Wrace said, m answer to Mr. Savournin, that | geons. If the meeting was agreeable to some ye oo 
when the matter first came up a City policeman came 4 | being sent to the War Office he wr draft of om - 
him and asked him if he would go if called to od “a | submission to the members. It ran as follows : 
seen sas etal Ors Sas and was tate gaam. 2°! CENTRAL VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
then asked who would pay it, and the answer was, the| See The Secretary of State for War, 
police. He then consented. When the fee was reduced | Z’o the Right Hon, fhe) War Office, Pall Mall. 
to half-a-guinea they came again, and he said he would 
not go for that fee. He would have 


liked the meeting | Sir, ‘ontral Veterinary Medical 
to have passed a resolution as to whether veterinary of the Central Ve y 


The Members 
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Society beg to bring to your notice that on June 7th 
of last year the Council of the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons addressed you regarding the conditions 
of service in the Army of Members of the Veterinary 
Profession. 

The Members of this Society fully endorse the action 
of their Council. 


They consider such conditions degrading to the Profes- 
sion, and not likely to attract the best graduates from 
the Colleges. 

They are aware a Committee was appointed to consider 
the grievances of the Army Veterinary Department, 
and to suggest such improvements in the conditions of 
service as would be acceptable to a Profession pro- 
tected by an Act of Parliament and a Royal Charter. 

They understand that this Committee finished its 
labours last year, but that up to the present its sug- 
gestions have not been published or brought into 
force, and much regret this great delay, which appears 
to them unnecessary. At the last meeting of this 
Society it was unanimously resolved that, until the 
conditions of Service are improved, and more especi- 
ally the compound title, which is resented as a slur 

on the profession, abolished, they shall endeavour to 


persuade the younger members not to enter the Army. 
—TI have the honour to be, yours obediently. 
E. Lionet Stroup, Hon. Sec. 
29 Spring Street, Hyde Park, W. 
une 16th, 1903. 


If that were passed he thought it might be sent nct 
only to the War Office, but to the Council of the College 
and to the various associations in the kingdom, with: 
= view of bringing pressure to bear upon the War 

ce. 

Mr. Samson thought the Royal College still had the 
matter in hand, and a deputation went to the Govern- 
ment about it. The matter, he believed, was still under 
' consideration. 

Mr. Stroup seconded the motion. 

Mr. SavouRNIN supported it, remarking that suffi- 
cient time had elapsed to bring it to a head, and he advo- 
cated continual efforts to keep the matter alive. The 
movement should be chiefly kept up by the private 
practitioner, because hands of the Army men were tied. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


NOMINATION OF FELLOW. 


Mr. R. A. Puetp, F.R.C.V.S., was nominated as a 
Fellow of the Society. 











DISEASES 


OF ANIMALS ACTS 


SuMMARY OF RetuRNS, WEEK ENDING JUNE 20, 1903. 










1894 & 1896. 





















































Foot- Glanders 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Rabies. Swine Fever. 
Disease. Farcy) 
| a 7. a ze = Bye 
Period. L nes a al a <j | Confirmed. D 2 & 2:5 
<= | 2 “s nm ® +s | » & |}—————— “= | 2889 
= =a 3 — x So | = a ir 
2 | 89 2 Ca) 2 i sg : “a 2 ox = 
2 |82] «2 ssgis ES a o 5 a) SARS 
Bs |sals |aa] B |eal 2 |S 6 | £388 
o |4 o |< o |< 9 |og] O° | 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No No No 
Week ended June 20, 1903 - 14 | 19 35 | 56 | ms 537 | 3858 
| Pile 7 
oo wage ma _ —_— | 
1902 ~ 12 | 18 ee 24 30 7a oe = ~ 
Corresponding week in 4 1901 oe 17 | 24 ie 27 43 a i 109 50 
. ’ 1900 a 10 | 22 18 27 762 —tsC«éGT7T 
Total for 25 weeks, 1903 a es 416 | 647 655 1065 ne = 840 | 3,956 
(1902s 370 | 612 1 |120 }538 993 | 12 | 2 | 836 | 3,984 
Correspondin riod in { 1901 a 346 | 494 12 669 621 1080 1 1 2,011 | 9,723 
. —_ 1900 ee 294 | 478 ) 123 527 922 én be 1,105 11,812 











Norr.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


Board of Agriculture, June 23rd, 1903. 





Veterinary Surgeons Exempted as Jurors. 


The Irish Court for Crown Cases Reserved had be- 
fore it on Saturday, June 20th, a question raised by Mr. 


Allen, a well-known Dublin veterinary surgeon, in refer- | 
ence to a fine of £2 imposed upon him for non-atten- | 


dance as a juror at the Commission of Oyer and Ter- 
miner in Dublin. ; 

Mr. Allen’s contestion was that veterinary surgeons, 
as a profession incorporated by Charter, came within 
the exemption clause in the Jurors Acts in favour of 
licensed medical practitioners. 

The Court, which consisted of Chief Baron Palles and 


seven judges, by a majority decided that the exemption 
‘included veterinary surgeons, and the fine was remitted. 
—Northern Daily Telegraph. 


Personal. 


Upton—Cuaunpy.—On Wednesday, June 17th, at 
Sandford Parish Church, George Upton, of Beulah 
Lodge, Epping, younger son of the late George Upton, 
of The Priory, Dartford, Kent, and Emma Chaundy, of 
The Laurels, Sandford-St.-Martin, Oxford, second 
daughter of the late John Chaundy, of Ascott-under- 
| Wychwood, Oxford. 
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OBITUARY. gers of attendant, who persisted in pushing fingers into 


We regret to hear of the death of Captain William | %0U24 daily bec here wi i 
m C in Willi: y because there was some swelling. [ a- 
Edward Russell, Army Veterinary Seca aah a poy ted on another colt at the same time by the goatee 


on June 22nd, from enteric fever contracted during the ag ed pln poke beeen ger P grtanen 4 * asdid 
ars ago with success, as di 


airy in comenaed. b 
apt. Russell was the son of the late Capt. my ancestors before me, and I liked the m $i 
F.R éVS. of Grantham. He was born un obth yon, was the most cleanly of any, but I gave it = being 
1869, graduated from the Royal (Dick) Veterinary Col, unscientific and rather tinker-like—the tinker and his 
lege, Edinburgh, May 23rd, 1894; entered the Army solder. 
Veterinary Department October 17th, 1897, and pedeno- | : My objection to castrating by ecraseur in the stand- 
ted Vet--Captain 17th April, 1902. He served in the | "8 position is the hemorrhage, the blood falling fre- 
Nile Expedition, 1898, including the battles of the quently on the hind legs, giving them the opposite 
Atbara and Khartoum, mentioned in despatches, Lon- of a cleanly appearance, barring this I never had severe 
don Gazette, 24th May, and 30th Sept., 1898. MB eee hemorrhage in more than 1 per cent. of cases. 
the 4th Class Order of the Medjidie, Egyptian medal I find the best ecraseur in my hands is Dewar’s patent 
with two clasps, and the Khedive’s medal. Served in one with the bevelled chain. It was claimed for it that 
South Africa from Nov., 1901, toJan. 1903. Proceeded there would be no hemorrhage, but there is haemor- 
from South Africa January, 1903, to Obbia, Somaliland rhage though less than after using other ecraseurs. 
Previously to entering the Army Veterinary emery I have tried two other castrators and found them not 
ment Captain Russell held a commission from May reliable, as I had severe hemorrhage in nearly every 
1888, as a Lieutenant in the Middlesex Militia (4th | “8, 2™4 very nearly lost one animal. So, over instru. 
Militia Battalion) Royal Fusiliers. edie et dae le oe 
—— at the same time, | take the testimonial in their 
— favour, as it is said, with a grain of salt. 
CORRESPONDE I do not doubt the honesty of people who give testi- 
NCE. monials about certain instruments, but I have not found 
—— ne nsieenental have used for the standing a 
18 THE STANDING POSITION BEST FOR |<tet geen metre am Hand 
CASTRATION ? | but I have seen far more cases of it, and also of descent 
Sir, | of bowel, through struggling after casting. 

I have read “Retrospector’s” article in this week’s | ,,/ Would say to “Retrospector,” who T think is an 
Veterinary Record where he asks the above question Englishman, try the operation if he has not already 
and then goes on to answer it himself by believing it - tried it, and I think he will like it. The testicles should 
not the best, and that the animal operated upon in the be well down in the scrotum so that one can get a good 
standing position is liable to so many diseases more grip, and so lessen the danger of slipping and cutting 
than those castrated by the actual cautery. Finally he | the fingers. Ina subject of this kind “ Retrospector 
says that those persons or practitioners who practise the would find no difficulty in performing the operation. 
standing operation boast of their successes. For myself, I find there is a certain fascination in the 

Now, Mr. Editor, I am not given to boasting, neither standing operation and would not like to give it up, 
am I eunmntie oF mountebank, but | will give my own mg eg sorte all eo and op*rate 
experience of the operation. yrsion, as by that method there is a muni- 

first began ies snedion operation in the spring of mum of bleeding. Ia castration by actual cautery you 
1896 when I castrated a very small number in that way. erento 8 foreign body which must, as they say in 
and I must say that I did not think much of it. How- Scotland, “deel oot,” so | maintain it is not scientific, 
ever I found there was a demand for it, particularly but, retrograde. : 
from the “ horsey” section of the community, and I de- There is no such thingas painless castration ; all the 
cided to go on with it. I soon found that the majority | methods cause a good deal of pain, but [ thtak the 
of our clients were taken with the operation, and I have | clam is the worst. ' > 
never regretted continuing to practice it. CLEMENT Baxter. 

I _ that I ~- operate oy on fully 80 per | —_ 
cent. of our cases, the remainder I have to cast, through | wip pyopec (mn aeeees te cman — 
at Gaeeadiin aeetn, ehaae: of baenio, evw-bichen, gh | THE INSPECTORS OF THE R.S.P.C.A. AND THEIR 
those which persist in lying over towards you, or down, | .. METHODS. 
immediately you touch them. )Sir, 

If the colt has been haltered some time before the day I see in last week’s Record an account of a case at Truro 
of operation and led, in short, been handled for a time, | 7 ’ a HE potter a ergeon — i. 
the standing operation is much better than those where | roe facts. sya egtan gen te ‘aed ro eumatan 
casting is required, and much easier for the operator as | jumps up and asks to have all witnesses out of court, now 
well as the colt. In addition, fewer people are required | as my solicitor explained that I was the only witness for 
—one besides yourself, or better two—colt is not pulled | the defence, it is quite evident the inspector did not want 
about or strained, the back is not injured, which is often | me to hear and be able to criticise his own and wit 
done in casting, and there is less danger of what “ Retro- | nesses evidence. When he gives his version of the affair 
spector” calls eventration. he starts by implying that as I was always employed 

The site of operation can easily be disinfected, and the | #gainst the Society my evidence must be biassed. This 
same can be done after operation. Given clean hands | Ws ® particularly dirty trick eaaee Che Creemnens se 
and instruments there is very little fear of tetanus or | }°" will see. ys the aon place, oe + gel Lowy at 
other disease provided the animal has a clean lair and : ae oo ig feel >a gcosnny Ripse y Aire Pag eS | 
very moderate attention. My only case of tetanus after ra Society. pense what would the R.8.P.C.A. say ae 
castration happened last year. The animal had been cast | solicitor who started his case by saying, that the evidence 
and was operated upon by torsion, disinfectants were | of Mr. , veterinary surgeon, must be biassed, as he 
used liberally before and after operation and cords were | was always employed by the Society. 




















How can the 


dusted with iodoform. I attributed the disease to the | R.S.P.C.A. expect the sympathy of the veterinary profes. 
sion if they allow their inspectors to do things like this? | 


bacillus of tetanus. being carried into wound by the fin- 
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have written Mr. Colam and sent reports of the case, ask- 
ing for an apology from their inspector, but have not re- 
ceived a reply yet. As there are only two vets in this town 
and the Society have always employed my colleague it 
naturally follows that I have been employed against them. 
F. L. Crunes, M.R.C.V.S. 
St. Austell, Cornwall. 
June 17th. 








Communications, Books, anpD Papers RECEIVED.— Messrs. 
G. Mayall, W.T.D. Broad, J. A. Todd, W. G. Green, 
C. A. Squair, C. F. Hulford, C. Baxter, T. M. Inglis, 
F.E.P., 8.L.8. Irish Farming World. 








Original articles and reports should be written on one 
side only of the paper and authenticated by the names and 
addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 

We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters 
worth bringing under the notice of the profession, and 
thankful to any friends who may send us cuttings from 
local papers containing facts of interest. 

Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, 8.W, 





Veterinary Societies—Addresses. 
Alterations for this list must be duly notified by the Secretaries 


Borper Counties V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. J. W. Hewson, m.nr.c.v.s., Wigton 
Hon. Sec. (pro tem.) : Mr. F. W. Garnett, m.R.c.v.s., 
Dalegarth, Windermere 
Meetings, Second Friday of Feb., June, and October 


Crentrat V.M.S. 
Pres. Mr. W. Perryman, m.8.c.v.s., 189 Fentiman-road, 8.W. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. E. Lionel Stroud, r.r.c.v.s., 
29 Sprirg-st., Hyde Park, W. 
Meetings, First Thursday in each month, except August 
and September, 10 Red Lion Square, Holborn, at 7 p.m. 


CentTRAL V,A. or TRELAND. 
Pres. Mr. M. J. Cleary, u.n.c.v.s., Kilpatrick, Mullingar 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. J. Vahey, .n.c.v.s., Ballinrobe 
Treas; Mr. J. F. Healey. m.n.c.v.s., Midleton 


Eastern Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Fred. Morton Wallis, m.n.c.v.s., Halstead, Essex 
Hon. Sec.: Mr. H. P. Standley, m.x.c.v.s. Wymondham 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Feb. and July 


Guascow V.M.S. 
Pres. Principal McCall. 
Hon. Sec. Mr. Walter Gardner 


Vet. Mep. Assn. or IRELAND. 
Pres: Mr. Chas. Allen, F.R.c.v.s., 
35 North Frederick st., Dublin 
Mr. J. McKenny, M.R.c.v.s. 
116 Stephens-green-west, Dublin 


LANCASHIRE V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. R. Hughes, r.x.c.v.s., Oswestry 
Hon. Sec.: Mr. G. H. Locke, m.n.c.v.s. 
Grosvenor-street, Manchester 
Meetings, 1st Thursday in April, June, Sept., & Dec. 


LincotnsHIrE V.M.S. 
Pres. Mr. H. Caulton Reeks, r.x.c.v.s., Spalding 
Hon. Sec: Mr. T. Turner, m.r.c.v.s,, Sleaford 
Treas: Mr. E.C. Russell, m.n.c.v.s., Grantham 
Meetings, Second Thursday, Feb., June and October 


Mipuanp Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Frank H. Gibbing, r.x.c.v.s., Nottingham 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. J. Dawes, F.R.c.v.s., 
Camden House, High-st., West Bromwich 
. Meetings, Second Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
¥Yriday alternately in Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 


Nationa VET. AssocraTIoNn. 
Pres: Mr. Frank W. Garnett, m.n.c.v.s., Windermere 
Sec: Mr. William Hunting, F.x.c.v.s. 
Treas: Mr. F. W. Wragg, F.B.c.v.s., Whitechapel, London. 


Hn. Sec. 





NatTionaL VETERINARY BENEVOLENT & Mortvuan 
DEFENCE Society. 
Pres: Mr. W. A. Taylor, F.2.c.v.s., Tower-st, Manchester 
Treas: Mr. E. Faulkner, r.nr.c.v.s., Manchester 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Sam. Locke, m.nR.c.v.s. 
Grosvenor Street, Oxford-st., Manchester 


New South Wares V.M.A. 
Pres; Mr. John Stewart, H. AND A.s. 
Vice: Mr. John Pottie, 4. and a.s. 
Hon. Sec. & Treas: Mr. J. D. Stewart, M.R.c.v.s. 


Norty or Eneuanp V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. G. Craik, m.n.c.v.s., Alnwick 
Hon. Sec: Mr. E. R. Gibson, m.n.c.v.s. 
25 Marlborough-street, Seaham Harbour 
Meetings, Third Friday, Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 
NortH or Scotntanp V.M.S§. 
Pres: Mr. J, McLauchlan Young, F.n.c.v.s., Univ. Aberdeen 
Sec. & Treas: Mr. Clement Baxter, y.R.c.v.s., Elgin 
: Norto Wates Y.M.A. 
Pres; Mr. H.O. Richard, m.r.c.v.s., Corwen 
Aton. Sec. O. Trevor Williams, m.x.c.v.s., Llangefni 
Meetings, First Tuesday, March and September 


Ontario V.A. 
Pres: Mr. J. H. Tennent, v.s., London, Ontario 
Sec: & Treas: Mr. C. H. Sweetapple, v.s., Toronto, Ontario: 


Royat Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. James East, o.n.c.v.s., Aylesbury 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Percy J. Simpson, M.R.¢.v.s8., 
Kendrick House, Maidenhead 
Meetings, Last Friday, Feb., June and Nov. 


Royau Scortisy V.S, 
Pres: Mr. Reid, u.x.c.v.s., Auchtermuchty. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. D. Fairbairn, u.x.c.v.s., Cupar, Fifeshire 


Royat VETERINARY CoLLEGE M.A. 
Pres: Prof. Woodruff 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. H. Chase, M R.c.v.s. 
Assist. H.S. Mr, Guy Sutton 


Scottish Merroporitan V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. John Connochie, m.R.c.v.s., Aytoun 
Hon. Sec: Mr. John Aitken, Junr., m.n.c.v.s., Dalkeith 


Sours DurHam anp NortH YorksHIrRE V.M.A. 
Pres.: Mr. E. H. Pratt, u.nx.c.v.s., Northallerton 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Awde, F.R.c.v.s., Stockton-on-Tees. 
Meetings, First Friday, Mar., June, Sept. and Dec. 


SoutTHERN Counties V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. C. Pack, u.x.c.v.s, Lymington 
Hon. Sec: Mr. F. Spencer, M.8.c.v.s., 
Claremont House, Basingstoke 
Hon. Treas: Mr. E. W. Baker, u.n.c.v.s., Wimborne 
Meetings, Last Thursday, Mar., June and Sept. 


TransvaaL V.M.A. 
Pres: Capt. Irvine Smith, South Africin Constabulary 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Kirby Pilkington, m.x.c.v.s., Johannesburg 


South Wares anp Monmoutusuire V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. E. Sayer, m.n.c.v.s., Newport, Mon. 
Hon Sec . Mr. D. G. Davies, m.8.c.v.s., High-st, Swansea 
Treas. Mr, E. Sayer, m.2.c.v.s., Newport, Mon. 
Meetings First Thursday in March, and Autumn. 


WestTeRN Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. W. Ascott, m.r.c.v.s., Bideford 
Hon. Sec. & Treas: Mr. P. G. Bond, m.z.c.v.s., Plymouth: 
Meetings, Third Thursday, March, July and November 


West or Scornanp V.M.A. 
Pres: Dr. James McIntosh McCall, Vety. Coll. Glasgow 
Hon. Sec: & Treas: Mr. J. Bishop, .2.0.v.s., 
754 Garscube Road, Glasgow 


YorxsHrre V.M.A 
Pres: Mr. A. C. Thompson, m.8.c.v.s., Doncaster P 
Treas: Mr. J. E. Scriven, m.8.c.v.s., Tadcaster 
Hon. Sec; Mr. H G. Bowes, m.n.c.v.s., 6 De Grey-ter. Leeds 
Meetings, Last Friday in Jan., April, und October, and a 
Thursday in July. 





END OF VOLUME XV. 
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